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bour and eek hire halle " ; but it is only fair to state that the anti-
quity of " Teapot Hall" has been questioned, though the author is
not aware of any definite evidence at variance with the above
statement.

No other example is known to remain which has the rpof coming
right down to the ground, but crucks can occasionally be seen in
the gable walls of old cottages, and may occur in unexpected cases
where the exterior has been refaced. Examples occur at Haughton,
Staffordshire; Didbrook, Gloucestershire(51) ; and Stoneleigh,
Warwickshire; the latter having been extended eastward about
1913, and the crucks re-fixed. These are probably fifteenth-century
examples, but may be earlier. Obviously the curved cruck gave
better headroom, but even this could be much improved by using
the forks merely as trusses and building the roof off them to give a
wall about 6 feet high under the eaves. This derivation of the
mediaeval roof truss seems fairly clear in the use of arch, beam and
post, rather than tie or hanger.

Chimneys may possibly have been more common than has
been suspected, as the early ones were little more than wattle and
plaster hoods leading to an opening, and might easily disappear
without leaving much trace. Yet the chimney seems to have been
uncommon in remote places even in the sixteenth century, as far as
may be judged from contemporary references. The entrance to the
single room, or hall, of the small house was protected by a short
screen or " speer " to keep out the draught. Even in London the
keeping of pigs or cows within the house was not forbidden until
1419.

The increasing luxury of the merchant classes is shown by the
following undertaking by Simon de Canterbury, carpenter, in 1308,
to make ** at his own proper charges down to the locks, for William
Hanningtone, pelterer ... a hall and a room with a chimney, and
one larder between the said hall and room, and one sollar over the
room and larder; also one oriole at the end of the hall, beyond the
high bench and one step with an oriole from the ground to the door
of the hall aforesaid, outside of that hall; and two enclosures as
cellars opposite to each other, beneath the hall, and one enclosure
for a sewer with two pipes leading to the said sewer; and one
stable . . . between the said hall and the old kitchen, and twelve
feet in width, with a sollar above such stable, and a garret above
the sollar aforesaid; and at one end of such sollar there is to be a
kitchen with a dbimney." Payment was to be made partly in cash
and partly in kind.

The growing practice of eating in private was condemned by
Langland in Piers Plowman (c. 1362). Much later it was to be depre-
cated even by Henry VIII,

Wall hangings of tapestry, wool, or canvas were now usual in